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Music sustains morale. Our military history is rich in occasions in which martial music turned the battle in our 
favour. Let us pay tribute to the famous bands of the fighting forces and help the movement which provides 
our troops in every theatre of war with the means of musical entertainment. Local retailers displaying the 
official poster of the Services Musical Instrument Fund will accept gifts, or purchase on behalf of the Fund. 
Gifts or Cash donations may be sent direct to the Hon. Treasurer, S.M.I.F., 295 Regent Street, London, W.1 
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THE CHIEFS OF THE SUPREME COMMAND, ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, CONFER AT THEIR H.Q. 
(UPPER) GEN. EISENHOWER AND GEN. MONTGOMERY (RIGHT) DISCUSS A POINT, WHILE AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL TEDDER (LEFT) LOOKS ON. 
(BELOW, L. TO R) LT..GEN. OMAR BRADLEY, ADM. SIR BERTRAM RAMSAY, AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR A. TEDDER, GEN. BISENHOWER, 

GEN. SIR B. MONTGOMERY, AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR T. LEIGH-MALLORY, AND LT.GEN. W. BEDELL-SMITH. 


The conference between the Chiefs of the Supreme Command, all of whose members 
are seen above in our lower picture, embraces the following Commands, from ieft to 
right : Lieut.-Gen. Omar Bradley, Commander, U.S. Ground Forces; Adm. Sir B. Ramsay, 
Allied Naval Commander; Air Chf.-Marshal Sir A. Tedder, Dpy. Supreme Commander ; 


General Dwight Eisenhower, Supreme Commander; Gen. Sir B. Montgomery, C.-in-C., 
British Armies; Air Chf.-Marshal Sir T. Leigh-Mallory, Air C.-in-C., and Lt.-Gen. 
W. Bedell-Smith, Chief of Staff. One of Gen. Eisenhower's outstanding qualities is his 
ability to effect the closest co-ordination of the forces of the Allies 
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HE British, it is often said, are not a military 
people. Their genius runs to naval matters 
and commercial. It used to run, too, to farming and 
craftsmanship ; for centuries we made the finest food, 
the finest furniture and the finest houses in the world. 
But few would normally associate us with armies and 
military achievement. That was by tradition the 
business of Continental nations: of the Swiss mer- 
cenaries in the Middle Ages ; of Spain in the sixteenth 
century ; of Austria, Sweden, Turkey 
and Poland in the seventeenth ; of 
France in the eighteenth ; 
and Russia in the nineteenth. Yet 
Britain has a military tradition too, 
and, when one comes to think of it, 
a very astonishing one. It is a 
two-fold one, partly colonial and 
amphibious and partly Continental. 
To the one part of it belong Rorke’s 
Drift, Plassey, the siege of Lucknow, 
the Lines of Cornelis and the Heights 
of Abraham. To the other belong 
Cressy, Agincourt, Blenheim, Minden, 
Talavera, Waterloo, Mons and 
Cambrai. These are great names. And 
the British Army, with singularly 
little encouragement in time of 
peace from the rulers and people of 
Britain, has had to train and adapt 
itself to fill, successively and at 
times simultaneously, both réles. Thus 
General Montgomery, having fought 
at Alamein and Catania, is called 
home to fight on the Channel beach- 
heads and in the plains of France and 
Flanders. So also Wellington, having 
fought at Assaye and Seringapatam, was 
sent to fight at Vimiera and Salamanca. And 
the same was true of his regiments. If the 
British sailor is by repute a handy man, the 
British soldier has to be a handy man too. 





Out of that necessity the Army has 
evolved great things. In the Middle Ages 
it evolved the Archers of Agincourt: the 
yeomen who were also the bowmen of 
England. In the seventeenth century it 
evolved the New Model Army and the 
Roundhead cavalry. <A generation later 
it began to evolve the Brigade of Guards 
and the Regiments of the Line: Grenadiers 
and Coldstream, Buffs and Royal Fusiliers, 
the old 29th, the 48th, the glorious 57th. 
During the long wars against Revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic France it evolved a 
Light Infantry which was more than a 
match for the very best Napoleon could 
set against it; it was no accident that 
the final clash of those twenty-two years 
of warfare was the charge of John Moore’s 
and Colborne’s 52nd—at that moment, 
perhaps, the most wonderful regiment the 
world had ever seen—against the Imperial 
Guard. And it was the 52nd that won. 
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Nor was this remarkable military 
tradition dependent merely on the fighting 
virtues—admittedly great—of the English 
stock. It has shown itself just as successful 
when applied to men of other races who = 
have been brought within the British 
sphere of action. Think of the superb regi- 
ments formed out of the wild Highlanders 
who had fought against the Crown in 
‘15 and ‘45: the Black Watch, the Seaforths, Cameron 
Highlanders, the Gordons, the Argylls. What army 
in the world can offer finer regiments ? So, too, with 
the ‘‘ distressful country."’ While Ireland rioted for 
her stolen rights with one hand, her sons fought 
for England with the other: Inniskillings, Leinsters, 
Dublins, Connaught Rangers were names to make 
the boldest foe quail. The magnetic strength of the 
British military tradition on the fighting Irish may 
be measured by the fact that out of sixty-nine V.C.s 
awarded during the present war up to last June six 
or nearly 10 per cent.—were won by men of the 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


“neutral’’ Irish Free State. And so, too, in India, 
where the native warrior races that fought against us 
in the past have for a hundred years eagerly fiocked to 
the colours of regiments—Pathan, Sikh and Gurkha— 
that take pride of place beside the Scots Guards, the 
Rifle Brigade, the Royal Welch or the Green Howards. 


Yet if one half of Britain’s success in land warfare 


has been due to her regimental tradition—the resolve 
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“THE NEW CONSERVATIVE CLUB-HOUSE, ST. JAMES’S STREET.” 


“It has been well observed that Pall-Mall, with its magnificent club-houses, has assumed 
a patrician air; and the present structure will Ng. wd aid St. 

attaining similar distinction. ... The 

the Thatched H 
of a Palace gate... . 


mservative Club-house . . 








OF QUEEN'S 
A SKETCH MADE IN THE COURT-HOUSE BY OUR ARTIST OF. A CENTURY 


BENCH, DUBLIN. THE TRAVERSERS ON 


of the Royal Warwickshires to stand till the last man 
dropped sooner than give ground in the sight of the 
“Old Slashers "' or the Northumberlands—the other 
haif must go, I think, to the credit of her generals. 
This is surprising, for in no country in the world are 


_ generals normally under a greater disability than in 


England. It is not merely that in peace they and 
their commands are shamefully neglected and starved 
of men and arms, and that at the outset of her wars 
they have often to go into battle with a 100 to 1 
chance against success or even survival. It is that 
the people they serve, never giving the matter a 


1844. 


James’s Street in 
occupies the site of 
ouse Tavern, the west side! of St. James’s Street, within a short distance 
The design is the joint work of Mr. Sydney oy and 
Mr. George Basevi, jun., and it has the largest facade in the metropolis. . . 


TRIAL.” 


IRELAND. 


thought in peacetime, are completely ignorant of the 
character of their task. If—and so long as—they 
win victories, they receive applause ; if, as is almost 
at first inevitable, they suffer defeats, they are publicly 
assailed in Press and Parliament, dismissed with 
ignominy from the active pursuit of their profession 
and consigned to the lowest depths of blimpery. 


It would appear, therefore, judging by the number 
of really good soldiers to our credit, 
that the British race must be ex- 
ceptionally rich in warlike genius. 
A good general must be tough, must 
refuse to be cast down by unexpected 
disaster, must never despair. In this 
respect most Englishmen without 
knowing it possess an essential in- 
gredient of generalship; like Gort at 
Dunkirk, they will break through 
disaster somehow. “ Terrible news, 
Sir,” announced his Chief of Staff to 
Plumer in April 1918, ‘the Huns 
have taken Kemmel and the Second 
Army is cut in two!’”’ “ Might be 
worse, Tim,’’ replied the General. 
““ How so, Sir?’’ ‘“ The Army might 


have been cut in three!’’ Such 
toughness of fibre takes a lot of 
beating. 

Personal leadership, too, is an 


attribute fostered in our Army by the 
regimental spirit, by the public school, 
by love of sport. It derives, too, from 
a certain humanity of spirit which 
our sheltered island seems to have 
bred during the centuries. Sympathy with 
the aspirations of the ordinary man is a 
good basis for getting the best out of 
him. At its highest, this sympathy has 
amounted to military genius of the highest 
order: the quality that enabled John 
Moore to go back to nature to defeat the 
revolutionary dynamic and evolve the 
greenjacket. Future military historians, 
judging our own generation’s astonishing 
achievement between 1940 and 1944, may 
well place on the same high pedestal as 
Moore the two great men who succes- 
sively commanded our Home Forces—the 
training-ground of all our invasion armies 
—after the dark days of 1940. 





Other military attributes are perhaps 
less natural to our race. Unrelenting in- 
dustry, care for the minutest detail, the 
power. of anticipating and guarding 
against every preventable mishap are not 
qualities that come easily to the average 
easy - going, sanguine, pleasure - loving 
Englishman. Nor is the capacity for ruth- 
less decision and that inner faith and fire 
in the belly that made a Huntingdonshire 
squire in his middle forties so terrible a 
military phenomenon three centuries ago. 
A Montgomery does not pass through 
Sandhurst every day. Yet a combina- 
tion of such qualities recurs in British 
annals with surprising frequency: per- 
haps the very intensity of the struggle 
against adversity which a British soldier 
has to wage helps to develop them. So, 
=e too, out of some warring clash in our 

mixed blood, may come the imaginative 
spark which is the crown of a great commander's 
qualities: the poet's ability to penetrate the fog of 
war and read, not by guesswork but by patient and 
inspired insight, the foeman’s mind. And to do so 
with such persistence and clarity that the mastery of 
his own problems and perils is never for one moment 
allowed to blur the victor’s picture of his adversary’s 
fears and weakness. This is the ultimate quality 
which distinguishes all the supreme soldiers of history 
from Hannibal to Napoleon. Among them will be 
found not a few, both dead and living, who have 
matriculated in the hard school of the British Army 
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MEN WHO SHAPE OUR DESTINIES: No.6—MR. E. BEVIN, MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


AN Exc iusive Portrait Stupy By Y. KaArsH, OF OTTawa. 


MINISTER OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: THE RT. HON. ERNEST BEVIN, M.P. 


The sixth in our ‘Men Who Shape Our Destinies" series is a Karsh portrait of | is a sometime member of the Economic Advisory Council, and chairman of the 

- B Minister of Labour and National Service since 1940. Mr. Bevin General Council of the Trades Union Congress in 1937. Mr. Bevin has published 
= hoe He-coten me for Central Wandsworth also since 1940 and is a former collection of his specs hes and broad ast addresses under the title of The J 
General Secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ Union. Born in 1861, he be Done The book appeared in 1942 


i 
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CLOSE-UPS OF AN ANTI-TANK P.IL.A.T. 


\ COMPLETED P.I.A.T.—BRITAIN’S LATEST INFANTRY WEAPON. FIRED FROM THE SHOULDER, 
IT CAN BE AS DEVASTATING AS SOME FIELD GUNS. 


THE © MUZZLE or P.1.A.T., WITH ITS BOMB PROJECTED. THE FIRING SPIGOT 1S SHOWN 
SHOT FORWARD BY A VERY POWERFUL SPRING. 


“P.LA.T., BOMBS AND THEIR CARRVING-CASES. WEI NG 2t LBS., THESE BOMBS WILL PIERCE 
4 TANK’'S 4°INCH ARMOUR-PLATE AT LONG RANGE, 


In last week's “ Illustrated London News” we described and illustrated the P.1.A.T. (Projector, Infantry, 

Anti-Tank), the British Army's latest infantry weapon. This week we are able to publish close-up photo- 

graphs of this interesting bomb-projector, which, weighing 2 Ibs. less than a normal anti-tank rifle, will 

stop most enemy tanks at a range of more than !00 yards, its bomb piercing their 4-inch armour-plate 

and bursting inside the tank. .The new weapon has already been used with great effect against German 
tanks and pill-boxes in the campaign in Italy. 
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U.S. ARMY’S “ICE-BOXES ON WHEELS.” 


The U.S. Army is now using refrigeration lorries for carrying fresh meat, vegetables and other 

perishable foods, together with medical supplies, to units in the field of battle. These mobile 

refrigerators, popularly known as “ ice-boxes on wheels,” have a light anti-aircraft gun mounted 

in front, and their crews are armed with bazookas and other weapons to fight off possible 

ground attacks and ambushes. Each lorry can carry up to 10 tons of perishable food and goods, 
and often delivers medical supplies to ambulances while en route to the front lines. 


U.S. ARMY MOBILE REFRIGERATION UNITS IN CONVOY. | ARMED WITH LIGHT 
A.-A. GUNS, THEY CARRY FRESH FOOD TO THE FRONT LINES. 


hake” 


AN AMERICAN SERGEANT AND A_ PRIVATE SETTING THE THERMOSTATIC CONTROLS 
OF THEIR “ICE-BOX ON WHEELS” BEFORE STARTING ON A’ |OURNEY. 
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MARSHAL TITO’S PARTISAN YUGOSLAV ARMY IN GUERILLA WARFARE. 





IN THEIR MOUNTAINS AGAINST THE GERMANS: A PATROL ADVANCES. 
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WOUNDED IN ACTION, 
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RECOVERED, 


FIGHTING RANKS: 
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IN THE FORE- 
ATTACK. 


GERMAN STUKAS ATTACKING A PARTISAN NEST OF OPPOSITION. 
GROUND IS ONE OF TITO'S GUERILLA LEADERS, AWAITING THE CHANCE TO 


18 by Sir James Grigg, Secretary of 
Marshal Tito, has been 
possible. Partisan 


forces anc close 


As was announced in Parliament on January 
State for War, the Partisan Army in Yugoslavia, led by 
supplied with war material by the Allies as far as_ militarily 

operations have on numerous occasions been supported by our air 


liaison has besn maintained by Allied officers with Tito This guerilla army, fighting 
with desperate courage in its mountains, has engaged up to fifteen German divisions, 
the principal fighting being in Eastern Bosnia and the Sanjak. In Dalmatia and 
Croatia the Partisans have also well held their own and inflicted many sanguinary 
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SNOWCLAD BALKAN MOUNTAINS. THEY ARE TO-DAY OBTAINING SUPPLIES OF ARMS. 


THE 


CENTRE IS MARSHAL TITO WITH MEMBERS OF HIS” STAFF. HIS FORCES 
IN THE GUERILLA WAR HAVE ENGAGED UP TO FIFTEEN ENEMY DIVISIONS 
defeats on the Germans as well as sabotaging their lines of communication. Both in 


evacuated 
their 


have been 


with 


and children 
many of whom, 


numbers of women 


combatant 


Italy and in the Middle East 


families 


to rest camps, including also women, 

murdered and their homes destroyed, have thrown themselves into the fight with 
desperate indifference to risks. One of our pictures shows some young Yugoslav 
women, described as ‘ crack shots,’’ who had been wounded, taken to an Allied camp 


in Italy, and having recovered, to show their mettle, start out on an assault exercise, 


before returning to the Yugoslav front 
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“ANGLO-SAXON POETRY ”: 
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A PART OF THE MAIN FABRIC OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


a eee 


By GAVIN BONE.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustration on this page is not from the book. 


AVIN 
men of all 


BONE, son of one of the greatest draughts- 
time, died last year. He was a tall, 
stooping scholar, who left behind him an enduring 
paintings, and this unrevised volume of 
translations from Anglo-Saxon poetry. Thirty thousand 
lines of that survive, mostly rather dull, religious epics. 
But a precious sifting can be made from it. Gavin Bone 
made it, translated it, and left it; and his translations 
will induce many readers to realise that the roots of our 
modern poetry lie farther back than they knew, and that 
the rhythm of Langland was old when Langland wrote. 


delicate, 
memory, a few 


There appears to be one slip; but Gavin Bone is now 
beyond discussing it. “‘ The Song of Deor ”’ is the oldest 
poem in our language, and the only Anglo-Saxon poem 
written in stanzas with a refrain. The refrain (I can’t 
chance the printer having the right Anglo-Saxon type) 
runs: “ thaes o (-ereode, thisses swa maeg,’’ and Mr. Bone 
says of it that the refrain ‘‘ was translated by Pound, 
That overpassing, this also may.’’’ Well, it is possible 
for two people to hit upon the same translated equivalent 
of a line; although it is unlikely. But, in 1921, that 
superb translator, the late Charles Scott-Moncrieff, who 
put into English, crippled as he was in the last war, a variety 
of things from ‘* The 


bergs ’”’ disappeared, and our poets began to eliminate 
sibilants as far as they could, and crowded consonantal 
lines like drunkenness tests. The Anglo-Saxon poets 


“She sells sea-shells on the sea- 
we just don’t. 


would have thought 
shore ”’ strong, brave, nautical stuff ; 


I think there must have been a time when Gavin Bone, 
taking the ordinary British view that there was no culture 
in this island between the departure of the Romans and the 
arrival of the Normans, was suddenly overwhelmed by 
the discovery of what Anglo-Saxon verse remains to us 
after the iconoclasms of Henry VIII. and Cromwell, and ~ 
greeted, in astonishment, a kindred voice, “ went all 
Nordic”? and forgot our debts of blood and _ tradition 
elsewhere. He writes: 

‘From another point of view, we might suggest that 
Anglo-Saxon poetry should be studied because we are 
Anglo-Saxons. It is a curious thing that most English 
people know the Sagas of Iceland (or at least what a Saga 
of Iceland is like) far better than they know a poem of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. Yet, unless they come from York- 
shire or Cumberland, they are probably of the same blood 
as the author of the Beowulf. Race is an enduring quality, 
and traces of the Anglo-Saxon outlook and expression 
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enslaved later ; i 
the Danes were 
of much the 
same blood as 
the Anglo- 
Saxons; the 
Normans were 


Northmen - Gallo- 
Romans ; and the 
French who came 
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OF “ANGLO-SAXON POETRY,” THE 

BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS. PAGE. 

FROM A DRAWING BY SIR MUIRHEAD 
BONE. 

Mr. Bone, who died the year before last, was 


the son of Sir Muirhead Bone, the well-known 
official Admiralty artist. He was a Fellow 


French to come, 
for England and 
a large part of 
France were 
united under one 
crown for 400 


years, and and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
Chaucer “ the and the portrait reproduced above serves 
f tk ' ” as a frontispiece to the book. 
ather of modern 

English,” bore a French name, the German equivalent 


for which would be ‘ Schumacher.” 
The blood in 


these islands is pre- 
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That overpassing, this A MAP SHOWING THE SIXTEEN FEDERAL REPUBLICS (INCLUDING RUSSIA HERSELF WITH SIBERIA) FORMING THE NEW SOVIET COMMON- with Hengist and 
WEALTH ANNOUNCED BY M. MOLOTOV ON FEBRUARY 2. EACH WILL HAVE THE RIGHT TO INDEPENDENT DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION, Horsa, whose names 


also may. 


And perhaps, in order 


ITs 


OWN ARMY, AND THE RIGHT TO SECEDE FROM THE 


U.S.S.R. 
M. Molotov, the Russian Foreign Commissar, on February 2 laid before the Sunreme Soviet Assembly proposals that each of the sixteen Republics of the 


both mean Horse. 
So would the late 


Soviet Union should be empowered : (1) to create its own independent army units; (2) to initiate direct relations with foreign Powers; and (3) to sever - 4 J 
to illustrate both the relations with the Soviet Union if so desired. ‘The enemies of the Soviet Union need not doubt,” said M. Molotov, “ that the outcome of the new measures Anglo-Saxons have 
force of the original will be a further strengthening of the State." Our map shows the sixteen Federal Republics, arnong whict. Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Moldavia and the been, The noblest 
ind the _ different Karelo-Finnish Republic are as yet in enemy hands. The first of the sixteen is, of course, the Russian S.F.S. Republic, and then follow the Karelo-Finnish, poem in this book 
5 : ; Estonia, Lithuania, White Russia, Ukraine, Moldavia, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, Uzbek, Tajik, Kirghiz, and Kazakh, the latter second a : . : 
manners in which largest in extent of territory. is the fragmentary 
force and meaning : * Battle of Maldon,” 
and music can be conveyed by sensitive translators, I may seem still to linger among us, Contrast the fluency of the written in 991, in the reign of Ethelred the Unready, 


as well set down Gavin Bone'’s version of those same lines. 


It runs: 


Now let me tell, that once my famous strains 
In harping and in poesy were known, 
In Heodenay's hall was Deor's skill best shown. 
For many winters I held high esteem, 
And a true lord—-till now most men deem 
The better singer is Heorrenda new. 

Phat passed, as this of mine may do, 


Hardly a word is the same, but the effect is the same ; 
and the echoes of it have sounded through all our poetry, 
with its mixture of lamentation and courage, self-pity, 
compassion and understanding, down to “the sweetest 


songs are those of saddest thought.” 


The metrical continuity goes on. A smoothness, which 
Bone seemed to regret, came in with the Norman, French 
and Italian influences; the consonantal “crags and 


An Fssay with Specimen Translations 
John's College, 


** Anglo-Saxon Poetry" 
By Gavin Bone, late Fellow wad Tutor of St 
With a Portrait 


in Verse 


Oxford (Oxford University Press; 5s.) 


The great Jvive Por waste goes on, 


paper 


and 


ub 


Celtic stories and of the French which came in with the 
Conquest with the restraint in the description of adventure 
which the Anglo-Saxon, the reticence in 
speaking of oneself, given as a principle in the Wanderer 
(though not observed in Beowulf), and the selfish humour 
of understatement. These are as characteristic of the 
modern English as of their ancestors.” 


characterises 


The challenges, half-truths, and fallacies in that para- 


graph might provide material for a volume. Anybody 
might think of it that, except for a little adventitious 
blood and the Danes (Yorkshire is quoted, but why not 


the whole of the Danelaw, with its thorpes and its thwaites ?) 
and the ancient Britons (Cumberland is quoted, but why 
not Cornwall and the western half of Devon ?), we are all 
Anglo-Saxons. Even the word * Anglo-Saxons’ is mis- 
leading ; far more people think that the Saxons came 
from modern Saxony than ever heard of the Icelandic 
Sagas; they came, in fact, from the neighbourhood of 
Hamburg, and the Jutes came from Jutland, which is 
Denmark. The Celts came from the Rhineland, the Roman 
legions who settled here were of sinular breed, the “ Anglo- 
Saxons,"’ when they came, drove many into the mountains, 
but certainly enslaved the others, as they themselves were 


must never slacken or cease as long as there is 





@ war to 


The battle 
and died ; 


predecessor of many British Prime Ministers. 
was lost, but the Saxons fought desperately 
and to the Viking challenge their chief replied : 


* Robber, hear thou the answer we yield ! 
This people will give you no gold, but a spear, 
This people will give you sharp shafts and new fear 
And the long sword you cannot use. 


‘Say then to your sea-chief this desperate thing : 
This unconquered army stands firm with its lord 
Who will protect their land, the land of Ethelred 

the King, 
The place and the people. 
horde!" 


Hate wither the heathen 


But that’s exactly what the 
Romano-Britons thought when your lot came over gs 
heathen pillagers and burners.”” And then one realises 
that the space of time between Hengist and Ethelred was 
as long as that which divides us from the Wars of the 
Roses, and that nobody can be held responsible for deeds 
as ancient as that. 


Reading this, one thinks : * 


win——so turn out every scrap you have, 
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A DRAMATIC MOMENT: CONVOY PASSENGERS WATCH A U-BOAT BATTLE. 


WEARING THEIR LIFE-JACKETS, AMERICAN RED CROSS WORKERS AND TROOPS, EN ROUTE TO AN ALLIED BATTLEFRONT, 
INTENTLY WATCH ESCORT VESSELS FIGHTING OFF A U-BOAT WHICH ATTACKED THEIR CONVOY. 


Sailing in convoy can be a dull procedure, an exciting adventure, or a sudden vessels, which defeated the attempts of a U-boat to sink ships carrying American 
tragedy. In the case illustrated, tragedy was averted by ever-alert Allied escort troops and Red Cross workers to one of the world’s battlefronts. 
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THE LANDINGS SOUTH OF ROME: 
A SMOOTH SEA IN OUR FAVOUR. 
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THE ITALIAN’ PORT OF ANZIO, JUST WEST OF NETTUNO, 1s SHOWN DAMAGED 
BY BOMBING AND SHELLING DURING THE SUCCESSFUL ALLIED LANDINGS. 
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A WRECKED STREET JUST BEHIND THE WATERFRONT, ANZIO: A SOLDIER PICKS 
HIS WAY WITH DIFFICULTY OVER THE MOUNTAIN OF DEBRIS. 
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THE FIFTH ARMY COMES ASHORE IN ITALY: DUCKS ON THEIR WAY INLAND NEAR 
NETTUNO DURING THE LANDING OPERATIONS SOUTH OF ROME, 
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THE GERMANS ATTEMPT TO DESTROY THE ALLIED BEACHHEAD: ENEMY DEMOLITION 
CHARGES DUG OUT OF THE ANZIO DOCK AREA, 


Following the successful Allied landings on the coast south of Rome in the district 
round Nettuno and Anzio—on January 22, 1944—Allied forces are pushing inland, 
fighting off strong counter-attacks. The enemy has brought up tresh troops to this 
area and heavy fighting is reported in the beachhead sector, especially along the line 
of the British advance, where our forces are consolidating their positions. The 
Germans are said to be working at great pressure on the defences around Cisterna, 








A FRENCH 155-MM. GUN, USED BY THE GERMANS TO SHELL OUR SHIPPING, CAPTURED 
BY BRITISH TROOPS AND TOWED BY A SHERMAN TANK TO BEHIND THE ALLIED LINES. 


east of the British, and ahead of the American line of attack; in this area they had 
an initial success with a slashing counter-attack against the Americans, using infantry 
and tanks. The U.S. troops counter-attacked fiercely and restored the _ position 
in bitter night fighting. The centre picture on this page is an interesting contrast 
with those on the opposite page; the sea is dead calm, greatly facilitating the 
particular landing which was taking place and certainly appreciated by all who took part. 
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THE LANDINGS SOUTH OF ROME: ROUGH SEAS A DIFFICULTY. 
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A THREE-TON LORRY COMES TO GRIEF DURING THE LANDING OPERATIONS IN THE NETTUNO-ANZIO AREA. THE ROUGH SEAS WHICH WERE BREAKING ALL ALONG THE BEACHES f 
DURING THIS PARTICULAR ASSAULT MADE THINGS DIFFICULT FOR OUR TROOPS. 
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5 GREAT CLOUDS OF SPRAY SMOTHER EVERYTHING AS ROUGH SEAS BREAK Fd , KEEPING A PONTOON IN POSITION IN A ROUGH SEA: MEN STRAIN AT THE ROPES { 
Ff OFF THE LANDING BEACHES SOUTH OF ROME, f AS HEAVY WAVES BREAK AGAINST THE SIDES OF THE PONTOON. } 
EE Oe Ea ee: RR a EO ae Pe a a A ES EE Ty RI ES Ar i RL LES IG ee 
We show on the opposite page an easy landing by troops of the Fifth Army; they came especially heavy vehicles. We see one three-ton lorry which has come to grief and is 
ashore from a flat calm sea in ducks and various landing craft with little interference lying almost completely submerged in shallow water, whilst in another photograph 
by the enemy and none by the elements. All the landings, however, were not as men are straining to keep a heavy pontoon in position, fighting the waves which 
smooth as that one, as can be seen above. Heavy seas are running, with high waves threaten to push it broadside on. All our landings, in whatever weather, were 


breaking offshore, making it extremely difficult to land both men and supplies and successful, and the bridgehead quickly consolidated. 
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THE LANDINGS IN THE ANZIO-NETTUNO AREA: STRONG NAVAL SUPPORT. 
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FIFTH ARMY TROOPS MOVE ACROSS THE PLAINS OF ITALY: ALLIED FORCES MARCHING INLAND FROM NEAR THE POINT OF THEIR AMPHIBIOUS LANDING. NOTE THE VERY 
DIFFERENT TYPE OF TERRAIN FROM THAT OF THE SAN PIETRO-CASSINO FRONT AREA. ' 


THE ROYAL NAVY SUPPORTS THE FIFTH ARMY'S LANDINGS AT ANZIO: A CRUISER BOMBARDS THE ENEMY SHORE POSITIONS AS LANDING CRAFT (SEEN BEYOND THE WARSHIP) 
WAIT THEIR TURN TO CLOSE IN ON THE BEACHES. 

Army commanders have paid well-merited’ tributes to the excellence of the naval 

support in the successful landings in the Anzio-Nettuno area. Not only was this 

Allied naval support used in building up the armies at the beachhead during the 

initial stages, but it continues on a vigorous scale, with enemy targets along the coast 


being shelled from the sea whenever opportunity occurs. The landing craft are fully 
escorted by the warships and, in the opening stages, swept on to the beaches in the 
wake of minesweepers. Our top picture gives a very good idea of the country just 
inland from the Anzio landings: vastly different from the main Fifth Army front area. 
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A NIGHT ACTION ON THE MAIN FIFTH ARMY FRONT. 


GUN-FLASHES PIERCE THE ITALIAN NIGHT AS U.S. ARMY ARTILLERY UNITS WITH THE FIFTH ARMY OPEN UP IN ONE OF THE 


CONCENTRATIONS OF ARTILLERY 
SHELLING IN THE WAR IN ITALY. 


A HUGE FLASH FROM THE SHELL OF AN 8-IN. HOWITZER SILHOUETTES THE CAMOUFLAGED GUN AND ITS AMERICAN CREW AGAINST THE SKY AS US. GUNNERS FIRE 
ON GERMAN POSITIONS ON MOUNT CAMINO. 


The gun-flashes which stand out so sharply against the blackness of the night in support of U.S. Army infantry troops in their assault which drove the enemy from 
our top picture were taken as U.S. Army artillery units opened up in a furious strongly fortified positions on Mount Maggiore. The 
attack against the Germans on the Allied Fifth Army front 


in Italy. The barrage much closer range, was during the shelling of 
one of the heaviest concentrations of artillery shelling of the war in Italy, was in The huge 


lower photograph, taken at 
German positions on Mount Camin 
flash was made by an 8-in. howitzer manned by an American crew 
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KWAJALEIN, MARSHALL ISLANDS, GREAT VICTORY—CLEVER U.S. CAMOUFLAGE. 





cueke Saxe wd s A 
AN AMERICAN L.S.T. BOAT IN THE ATOLL AREA DROPPING PETROL DRUMS FROM 
THE BOW RAMP INTO A CIRCULAR RAFT, FOR USE BY TROOPS. 
Although the U.S. Marines appear to be enjoying a pleasant dip in the Pacific seas, such is not 
the real intention of this American piece of ingenuity. A supply craft (L.S.T. boat) is dropping 
drums of petrol (or “gasoline’”’) for the use of landed troops on one of the Pacific atolls, into 
a circular raft. The technique is similar to that used in the Pacific north-west for logging 
timber. In this case the raft is towed by tractor or truck to the desired beach, thus easily 
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ELABORATE U.S. CAMOUFLAGE OF A PATROL TORPEDO-BOAT. THE “ ZEBRA” STRIPES 
ARE INTENDED TO CONFUSE THE ENEMY AS TO HER COURSE. 


giving the troops the oil supply they need. Another ingenuity is shown in the bewildering 
“zebra” stripes design used for a U.S. Patrol Torpedo-boat. This particular war craft is urder- 
going her tests, and the “zebra” stripes present an illusion of many bows, the object being to 
mislead and confuse the enemy as to the vessel’s true course. It is certainly a very original form 
of camouflage and may present a tricky problem to Japanese gunners. 
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A. 
SCALE IN MILES. 














A CHART OF KWAJALEIN LAGOON, IN THE MARSHALL ISLANDS, 

THE LARGEST LAGOON IN THE WORLD, WRESTED FROM THE 

JAPS BY THE ALLIES. IT CONSISTS OF THIRTY-SIX IN 

HABITED ISLANDS, MOST IMPORTANT’ BEING ROI AND 
KWAJALEIN. 


Kwajalein Lagoon, the largest lagoon in the world, secure from 
submarine attack, captured by U.S. Forces, has provided General 
MacArthur with an important base for attack against the Caroline 
Islands, with Truk, the Japanese naval base, and threatens Japan 
itself. All the major Marshall Islands are now in Allied hands, and 
to-day Japan's naval supremacy is directly challenged. She must 
fight or withdraw. The Kwajalein Atoll consists of thirty-six 
inhabited islands, the most important being Roi, with a good air- 
field, and Kwajalein, which the Japs have developed into a first-class 
naval harbour with seaplane and submarine bases. The loss of the 
Marshall Islands, mandated to the Japanese, was reported to have 
caused a tense atmosphere in the Japanese Diet on February 5. 
U.S. Marines used flame-throwers, erenades, dynamite and machine- 
guns to blast. the enemy trom their pill-boxes and fox-holes. The 
aerial view of one of the atolls shows destruction being wroueht by 
U.S. bombers from an aircraft-carrier. The air-base installation, 
storehouses, workshops, barracks and military compound (in centre 
of picture) . were wrecked later and shore batteries smashed. 


(The Admiralty Chart of Kwajalein Atoll is by permission of the 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF WOTJE, THE JAPANESE AIR BASE IN THE MARSHALL ISLANDS, WITH AN AMMUNITION DUMP Controller of H.M. Stationery Office, and of the Hydrographer of 
AND TWO FUEL DUMPS SET ABLAZE BY BOMBERS FROM AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. the Navy.) 
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AMERICAN A.-A. GUNS IN ACTION DURING AN ENEMY RAID ON LONDON. 


DRAWN BY OUR War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, DURING A VISIT TO THE U.S. GUN SITE. 


MEN OF A U.S. ARTILLERY BATTERY FORMED IN 1808, LIT BY THE FLASH OF THEIR 1944 ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN, JOIN 
IN LONDON’S BATTLE AGAINST THE GERMAN BOMBERS. 


References have recently been made to a new note in the thunder of London's 
A.-A. barrage which meets the German bombers. Our artist's drawing shows one 
of the guos responsible for that note: a 90-mm. weapon manned by a U.S. gun 
crew. It is one of a number comprising an American mobile A.-A. gun battery 
now defending London—a battery descended from a light artillery unit first formed 
in 1808. It took over a gun site on London's outskirts at the beginning of this 


year, and has already been in action pretty neavily on a number of occasions 
It is linked for operational purposes to a British mixed heavy A.-A. battery of 
3°7-in. guns in the neighbourhood, whichin turn is directed from the London H.Q 
Gun Control Room illustrated elsewhere in this issue. The American 90-mm 
guns have a lighter look than the British 3°7s, and the shell weighs some pounds 
less, but the gunners claim a slightly quicker rate of fire with the same “ ceiling.”’ 
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THE HUB OF LONDON’'S ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENCES: THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF, SEATED HIGH ON THE RIGH 


Our drawing shows the interior of the underground, sound-proof Gun Control 
Room at the headquarters of London's anti-aircraft defence organisation 
during a recent raid. To this room comes information from every available 
source as to the height and direction of enemy bombers approaching or 
attacking the capital, and the movements of our own fighter aircraft. This 
information is instantly charted on the plotting tables and indicators, and is 
then broadcast to the groups of anti-aircraft gun positions involved in the 
action. Around the walls of the room can be seen various indicators, the 





projecting frames on the left, for instance, being the Height and Gun 
Group panels, where illuminated letters and discs show which batteries are 
engaging the targets and the ranges at which the guns are firing. Next to 
them are boards indicating such things as weather and wind conditions and 
balloon barrage details, these boards being surmounted by a moon indicator. 
At the back (left) is the R.A.F. table, manned by Royal Signals A.T.S. 
personnel: section and group plotters who track the movements of all aircraft 
over the whole area. The gun control information tables are in the front. 
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DRAWN BY OUR War Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WHO WAS PR! 
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RIGHT OF THE GUN CONTROL ROOM, DIRECTING THE DEFENCE OF THE LONDON AREA DURING A RAID. 


At the control desk above them sit the anti-aircraft H.Q. Staff, 
controlling the operation under the command of the Major-General (second 
right is his G.5.0.1 at the telephone, and on his left 
a senior 


un On these, Royal Artillery A.T.S. personnel—two plotters and two removers | operator. 
are at each table—record and instantly plot the movements of hostile aircraft 
to in various areas. Dominating the scene (right) are the broadcasting ‘‘ pulpit " from left). On his 
and and high, three-sided control desk, from which every table and indicator is the senior gun duty officer, then a_ subaltern on duty, 


tor. can be seen. The broadcasting officer (a gunner subaltern) is radiating filtered Intelligence officer, and finally an A.T.S. clerk acting as Intelligence officer's 
- information from the tables to the gun sites, while on his right stands a assistant. The American A.-A. gun battery now in action in London's defence 
raft bombardier acting as floor supervisor and gun duty officer's assistant. On (see our artist's drawing on a preceding page) comes under the comprehensive 


ont. the near side of the broadcasting officer is an H.Q. switchboard and Signals direction of this Headquarters Staff. 


WHO WAS PRESENT IN THE GUN CONTROL ROOM DURING A RECENT RalIp. 
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SEEING IN THE DARK: STRINGENT EYESIGHT TESTS PRECEDE T 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. Davis, WIT 


VARIOUS METHODS THAT ARE EMPLOYED. FOR. EXAMINING MEN FOR EFFICENT OR DEFICIENT THE DAY AND NIGHT VISION CELLS OF THE HUMAN EYE. 
NIGHT VISION, 


ss 
EXAMINING WITH » A ROD CELL. 
ORDINARY PUPIL. eas . + : 4 WEARI (NIGHT VISION) 
OPAL, SCREEN 
‘ — SEAM OF LIGHT FROM 
TESTING APPARATU! 


EXAMINING 
PARTS OF THE ‘ 
RETINA OR THE WHOLE, 








HEAVY AREA 
OF RODS. + MACULA CENTRE 
OF DAY VISION. ALL 
CONES HERE AND NO ROOS. 














WORKING OF THE ROD AND CONE CELLS IN THE HUMAN EYE; THE CENTRAL AREA OF THE RETINA, THE MACULA, CONTAINING ONLY CONES 1S BLIND AT LOW 
ILLUMINATION. IF IN STARLIGHT AN OBJECT IS LOOKED AT WHICH COVERS AN ANGLE OF TWO DEGREES IT VANISHES. IF THE OBJECT OCCUPIES AN AREA OF OVER 
TWREE DEGREES, THEN THE RODS COME INTO OPERATION AND iT CAN BE SEEN. *- : 
INVISIBLE RODS FUNCTIONING A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT. Fal * Saen ee oma ER : Ls A 7 sTRAT mie. 
AMO OBJECT VISIBLE. COVER A TORCH GLASS WITH BLACK PAPER AFTER CHANGE > VISION, ONLY THE 
‘a OOS se ee CONES OPERATING. ° COVER’ OR CLOSE ONE EYE WHICH YOU KNOW 
AMETER.. COVER THIS WITH BLUE OR . 
GRE ‘ TO @& THE LESS EFFICIENT AND LOOK 
EN PAPER. SO THAT IT tS JUST got ag eo wis CASE A 
WHEN HELD A FOOT AWAY. MOVE . STRAIGHT AT THE OBJECT (IN T 
TORCH AWAY UNTIL THE LIGHT VANISHES, . BARRAGE BALLOON). IF IT 1S AT A HEIGHT 
THENLOOK ABOVE AND THE LIGHT WILL SHARP AND BLACK, . IN WHICH THE BALLOON DOES NOT COVER 
a RE-APPEAR ; MORE THAN TWO DEGREES OF YOUR -RETINA. 
ey a ee ‘ Sv WILL VANISH. BUT IF YOU TURN.EVE ABOVE 
; IT OR TO ONE SIDE IT WILL APPEAR AGAIN. 
THIS PRENCIPLE OF LOOKING AWAY AT NIGHT 
1S EAAPLOYED IN THE TRAINING OF AIR CREWS. 


STARLIGHT NIGHT. 


HUMAN 
eve + , } 
Sf 
mac < 


A SIMPLE CHART SHOWING PRLOPORTIONATE OPERATION OF THE CONES(C) AND ROOS 


(R). 
7S TL RE 
F.C. = FOOT CANDLES 
a ‘© Cc 


T HOURS AFTER 
ASTRONOMICAL 
TWILIGHT: (BLACK 
HIGHT) ROOS IN FULL 
OPERATION 
































& DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE RANGE OF AVERAGE Pama ei 
THE MOST FAVOURABLE NIGHT CONDE, 


NUMEROUS ELECTRIC LAMPS 

ROUND THE PERIPHERY 

PLEFLECT ON THE ROOF (R) 
CAN BE SO CONTROLLED 

AS TO GIVE VARYING 

WAUMINATION OF THE 

NIGHT SKY. 


TRANSPARENT 
COLUAAN . 


CONTROLLING 


REFLECTING EFFECT 
on SNOW. 








XPLANATORY DRAWINGS WHICH SHOW CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF HUMAN VISION AT NIGHT, 


Good eyesight is a sine qua non of all aircratt crews, and particularly so in the of the eye in a depression known as the macula (or fixation point). Closely 
case of those who fly in the darkness These requirements cast onerous duties | packed together, these cone cells present a highly receptive and responsive 
on to the Ophthalmic Branch of the R.A.F. in the testing and selecting of the surface, which transmits accurate messages to the brain. As the distance from 
right men for the right job. Stringent tests in particular are applied to men the fixation point increases, this sensitivity becomes less and less, and at about 
destined to fly our night-fighter aircraft. These tests are based on the fact that three degrees trom the fixation point the rods begin to come into operation in 
in the human eye there are millions of rod cells situated around the major part increasing proportion. Further away around the retina of the eye, these rod 
of the retina, and which are responsible for our seeing in the dark. In daylight | cells are pressed closer together, resulting in increased sensitivity and, thus, in 
it is cone cells which produce vision, and these are largely situated at the back better night vision As these rods are situated away from the direct vlew 
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E THE SELECTION OF CREWS FOR BRITISH NIGHT FIGHTERS. 


Davis, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE AIR MINISTRY. 


TO. UNDERGOING THE MEXAGON JH \ iis ‘s 
Nout #_VEION TEST, THE AAEN HAVE TO REMA! Spey ry 5 2 : THE MEN Tue ASS, ON THE est spur 
Coecies TM ais TO PCCUSTOM THE <e | fs ee ne ; { rs > THAT RAED BRAILLE. T RANSVERSE. LINES 


» Goceaes. TH 
X) GIVE THEM A GUIDE 
EYES TO tow TLLUMINATION, WRITING IN THE DARK. 





THREE TESTS EACH OF 
ONE MINUTES ep ea 
WAVE BEEN COMPLETE! 

ON THIS CHART. 














TESTING PROSPECTIVE NIGHT-FIGHTERS BY MEANS OF THE R.A.F. HEXAGON NIGHT VISION TEST. SIX CANDIDATES SIT ROUND THE APPARATUS IN A DARK ROOM, THE LITTLE PANELS 
ARE ALTERNATELY LIGHTED TO REPRESENT BRIGHT MOONLIGHT, HALF MOONLIGHT AND STARLIGHT, THE SILHOUETTES ON THE PANELS BEING ALTERED BY THE W.A.A.F. OFFICER 
WHEN REQUIRED. THE MEN NOTE DOWN ON THEIR CHARTS THE LETTERS THEY CAN READ. 
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FOR. ILLUSTRATION PURPOSES 
THE ROOM AND THE MEN 
ARE SHOWN MORE. LIGHTED 
THAN IS ACTUALLY THE CASE 
THE MEN SIT IN COMPLETE 
OARKNESS EXCEPT FOR THE 
FAINT ILLUMINATION FROM 
THE PANELS ON THE INSTRUMENT, 
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THE VISION OF EFFICIENT NIGHT FIGHTER CREWS, ACCEPTED AND TRAINED FOR THIS SERVICE. 














DISTANCE HOSTILE AJR.CRAFT (+) CAN BE SEEN FROM 
& MIGHT FIGHTER (CO) IN STARLIGHT = GOO FT 
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LOW PRESSURE 
CHAMBER. 


OISTANCE HOSTILE AIRCRAFT (+) CAN BE SEEN FROM 
& MIGHT FIGHTER (CO) ON A VERY DARK MIGHT « ABOUT 200-300 FT 
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CHARACTERISTICS WHICH ARE HIGHLY DEVELOPED IN THE MEN WHO FIGHT IN THE SKY BY NIGHT. 


(or fixation point), it is clear that to see an object best at night the eye must be | is more important for night-fighter crews to have a constant supply of oxygen than 
directed slightly away from it. That is why the night-fighter pilot, if he sees it is for the men who fly by day. Constant tests and researches in special low- 
the hazy form of an aircraft ahead, looks slightly to one side of it and is thus | pressure chambers (shown in one of our drawings) are being made by the R.A.F 
able to identify it quickly. In testing men's eyes for these properties, the | on this oxygen/vision problem, and night-fighter pilots now bring their oxygen 
Hexagon Night Vision Tester has proved very successful and is in general use masks into use from the moment they leave the ground until they come in 
in the R.A.F. Another aspect of night vision is that blood carries oxygen to again to land. One final point: it takes quite half an hour to adapt the eyes to 
the tissues—an essential to life and sight. In this connection, researches have their best condition for seeing in the dark. This is why night-fighter pilots wear 
shown that the rod cells of the eye are very sensitive to lack of oxygen, so it dark goggles while awaiting the call to go up and intercept enemy raiders 
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HE Russian winter offensive, so con- 
fidently expected, has fulfilled all 
expectations. It reached its full height at 
the opening of this month, though the 
weather has not favoured it. So far the 
winter has been milder even than that of 
last year, and it is said that even in Northern 
Russia the ponds and marshes south of 
Leningrad are not frozen really hard. The 
fierce frosts of the normal winter are 
exceedingly trying even to the acclimatised and well- 
clothed Russian troops, but the Russians have at their 
disposal an army prepared and equipped for winter warfare, 
and in order to make the most of their material and special 
tactics they require hard weather. This has not been 
granted to them; in a message of February 4 the Moscow 
correspondent of The Times spoke of the muddy roads 
south of Kiev, and added that January this year had been 
‘as gentle as April.” Despite this handicap, the Russians 
have hurled into a series of offensives forces so strong 
numerically, well supported by armour and artillery, and 
mobile that the enemy has found it impossible to make 
head against them. His most powerful and ably con- 
ducted counter-strokes, such as that against the Kiev 
bulge, which resulted in the temporary recovery of Zhitomir 
and Korosten, have never done more than create a slight 
delay. Holding them off and preventing them from 
creating any serious strategic danger, the Russians have at 
the same time built up another great concentration at 
some other point, and launched a new offensive which the 
defence has been unable to withstand. Thus Russian 
initiative has been maintained without a genuine challenge. 
The outstanding episode of January was, of course, 
the offensive in the north, which has resulted in the com- 
plete liberation of Leningrad, and is now about to force the 
enemy back into Estonia and Latvia. This was a region 
where the prepared defences were particularly strong. In 
the wide spaces of Russia the continuous fortification of 
the whole country has proved impossible, but it was quite 
practicable in this watery area to fortify and mine the 
corridors and isthmuses. The Russians had tried very 
hard in the past to raise the siege of Leningrad, but they 
had only half-succeeded, and it was evident that they suffered 
bitter disappointments. This January the defences were 
no less strong than before, but the Russians were able 
to concentrate still greater strength against them, whereas 
the Germans do not appear to have possessed any longer 
garrisons adequate to hold them. There have, indeed, been 
some sensational stories going about regarding the weakness 
of the German front at certain points, and though these 
lack confirmation, they may well point to the real state 
of affairs in a general sense. The Germans fought tenaciously 
but they never reacted as they had in the Ukraine. There 
was nothing in the shape of a major counter-offensive. 
At one stage resistance broke down altogether and the 
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was declining ; we now observed that his power to react, 
even with a concentration of his best troops, had declined. 
And still, in face of all probability, against all the dictates 
of common prudence, he remained in the Kanyev salient. 
It did not appear to be of great value to him, except that 
it kept the two Russian army groups, the First and Second 
Ukrainian, apart—so long as it held. But what if it did 
not hold and they united across its base ? 
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A MAP INDICATING THE RAPID RUSSIAN PROGRESS ALONG 
THE GULF OF FINLAND TO NARVA, THE GATEWAY OF 
ESTONIA. THE LINED PORTION REPRESENTS RECOVERED 
TERRITORY FROM JANUARY 21 TO FEBRUARY 7. 


(Copyright Map, George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 


That is what occurred last week, 
and one can only say that the Germans 
seem to have contributed by their 
obstinacy to the fate which befell them. 
Powerful Russian armoured forces struck 
across the salient through Smyela and 
Zvenigorodka, joined hands, and trapped 
the defenders. It was a new blow on the 
Stalingrad pattern, and the very fact 
that it was on this pattern should have 
warned the enemy of his risk. The 
Russians carried through the operation 
with great skill, boldness and deter- 
mination, but it would certainly seem 
onotep that the Germans played into their 
hands. On many occasions since the 
Stalingrad disaster they had left the 
evacuation of salients until the last 





Piryetyn ko moment and escaped through a com- 

(wees ‘ J bination of skill and good fortune. 

Kanyev Perhaps they—or, may one say, — 

Tarnopol Hitler ?—had become too rash, forget- 
i ting that if a combatant 
Stanis{avov 5 haat te pain = ae who has lost the initiative 
Kamenets istii oes on taking such risks 
Kotanes —— Tulcha man H che luck will not hold 
ms Fea wren aaa eternally and a crash must 
7 wa) ma come. This time the 
Wwe Salta Dolinskay ow Russian jaws closed fast. 
4 Nov Ten divisions were inside, 
. RUMANIA e(esi Voznese. nine infantry and one 





GENERAL VATUTIN'S SPECTACULAR VICTORIES : A MAP SHOWING THE ADVANCE 
TOWARDS PINSK AND LVOV, LUCK AND ROVNO CAPTURED; ALSO THE 
PLIGHT OF THE GERMAN EIGHTH ARMY ENCIRCLED BY A PINCERS MOVEMENT 
AT KANEV, TRAPPING OVER 100,000 OF THE ENEMY. (Copyright “ The Times,") 


enemy fell back headlong to Narva, the shore of the Gulf 
of Finland being completely cleared up to this point by 
the end of last week. 

Meanwhile the Russians must have been massing for 
another great blow in the Ukraine. There the fighting 
had been much more fluctuating in character, As far back 
as mid-November the Germans began a strong armoured 
counter-offensive against the Kiev salient. This continued 
well into December and achieved a good deal of snecess, 
causing some brief anxiety to those who realised how 
infinitely valuable this salient would be to the Russians in 
the further offensives which were evidently impending. 
But by the end of 1943 the German effort came to an end, 
fought to a standstill, Then, in early January, the Russians 
resumed their advance, smashed a way into Berdichev, 
thrust out a long arm towards Vinnitsa, At the same time, 
they captured Kirovograd, Now the German salient 
touching the Dnieper at Kanyey had become more acute 
than ever, and much speculation arose as to what the 
enemy would do. The natural thing seemed to be the 
abandonment of the Kanyev salient, but the enemy hung 
on to it. He threw his armour against the Russians in the 
region of Vinnitsa. Once more he regained some ground, 
but less than before. We had seen that his power to resist 


armoured, and by an 
amazing coincidence they 
comprised the Eighth Anny, 
destroyed at Stalingrad 
and reincarnated to suffer 
a second envelopment 
upwards of 600 miles to the west. No 
tragedian, sprinkling his pages with irony in 
the fashion of Thomas Hardy, would have 
ventured to invent such a plot. 

It is true that the last act has not, as 
I write these words, been played through. 
The divisions which have been isolated have 
not yet been subdued. The area which they 
hold has been somewhat diminished, but as 
it covered some 800 square miles to begin 
with, this is no serious handicap. They are 
being supplied from the air, though the 
Russians are already taking toll of the trans- 
port aircraft, the Ju 42s, which the R.A.F. 
found so vulnerable in the last stages of 
the Tunisian campaign. They are making 
strenuous efforts to break out, though these 
have so far failed. At least one attempt 
has been made to break through to them 
from outside, though it also has been 
repulsed, There remains the bare possibility 
that Manstecin's rescue attempts will succeed, 
but the odds are against it. As at Stalingrad, 
a number of sick and wounded will doubtless 





Krivoi Rog. 
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be flown out, but this salvage will do little 
to soften the weight of the blow if it is finally 
driven home. The Russians are sure to push 
towards the Bug as fast as they can in order 
to isolate the Eighth Army still further, and 
once they make the ring 40 miles deep, 
instead of the twenty at which it stands at 
present, there should be no further fear of 
their prey escaping. In his present situation 
Manstein is likely to feel the loss of such 
a force in his centre grievously. It will render all his move- 
ments more difficult, even if they be movements in retreat. 

This episode is obviously the most dramatic which has 
occurred for a long time on the Russian front, but it may 
not be the most important even among those which are 
occurring at present. Far less regarded, but astonishing 
in itself, is an apparent German collapse on the extreme 
western side of the Kiev salient, within the 1939 Polish 
frontier. The enemy has announced the abandonment 
of Rovno, and of Luck, 40 miles to the north-west. This 
is the last place where he would have made a voluntary 
retreat, which would accentuate the salient thrust into his 
front, so it is to be assumed that he has been driven out 
of these places. In that case, we may expect to see the 
Russians striking up in the direction of Brest-Litovsk 
and behind the Pripet Marshes. Manstein’s communications 
with his colleague north of the Pripet are already shaky, 
and further Russian progress in the present direction and 
at the present speed might see him pushed right away 
towards the south and on to the Dniester. In truth, the 
possibilities which now lie before the Russian winter offensive 
are even greater than was predicted by the most optimistic 


observers when it began. It has progressed much further’ 


than was expected, and if at certain stages the Germans 
have succeeded in falling back without great loss in 
prisoners, they are now beginning to suffer in this respect, 
and in the north as well as in the south. There might 
be another haul for the Russians when Luga falls, though 
it is impossible to estimate how much the enemy has left 
in the salient behind it. 

My own expectation is that we shall shortly see a Russian 
forward surge on the front south of that on which the 
Eighth Army has been trapped, that is from Krivoi Rog 
and Nikopol, and that south of the Leningrad front there 
may be another. The enemy has constantly spoken of 
the necessity for shortening the front, and here at least 
he has spoken the truth. But he has never succeeded 
in doing so since the Russians first struck last summer. 
Whenever he has appeared to be on the point of it the 
Russians have torn some new gap and stretched it out 
again. At present it is probably longer than it has ever 
been, and the great inferiority of resources on the German 
side makes economies urgently necessary. On the other 
hand, retreat is becoming more and more difficult, and is 
now nearly always likely to involve the loss of much 
material. I recall writing a long time back that I thought 
the Germans were probably ill-advised to stand on the 
Dnieper, and though they saved a great deal of time 
thereby, they are worse off in other respects than if they 
had gone straight back to the Bug when they could have 
done so without interference. Even time may be dearly 
bought by a retreating army. 

This time no reproaches are coming from Russia on the 
subject of German divisions running loose. In addition 
to those which the British and Americans are at present 
engaging in Italy, they are containing some of the best 
troops in the German Army in France, and the enemy's 
forces there are increasing rather than diminishing. The 
strain upon the Luftwaffe has also increased so greatly 
that, except for a small reserve held up to meet the worst 
calamities, that great organisation, once the terror of the 
whole world, is now virtually down and out. For a final 
purely defensive struggle, the last fight of a cornered rat, 
Germany is still strong, and if anything were to go wrong 
with the Anglo-American final offensive, the war would 
certainly be greatly prolonged. Otherwise the inevitable 
end is shaping itself ever more clearly. And the contri- 
bution of Great Britain and America, while still short of 
its height, has already increased to a remarkable extent. 
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A MAP-PLAN SHOWING GENERAL MALINOVSKY'S BREAK-THROUGH IN THE 
DNIEPER BEND. BY TAKING $POSTOLOVO THE RUSSIANS HAVE CUT THE 
LAST RAILWAY ESCAPE ROUTE FOR FIVE GERMAN DIVISIONS, THE THIRD 
GREAT DISASTER FACING THE ENEMY. 


Marshal Stalin announced on February 6 that General Malinovsky, commanding 
the Third Ukrainian Army, had smashed the German Front between Nikopol and 


In the Dnieper Bend they had cut off another five German divisions 
some 60,000 men-—and routed another 70,000. It was stated that over 12,000 
Germans were killed in the Nikopol area alone. With the capture of Apostolovo, 
32 miles north-west of Nikopol, and a junction of four railways, Malinovsky has 
cut the only railway exit from Nikopol. At the time of writi 
was crumbling and faced a major disaster. (Map “ Daily Mail" Copyright.) 
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VARIED SCENES ON THE LENINGRAD FRONT: 
THE BATTLEFIELD OF NOVGOROD. 
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RUSSIAN PEASANTS LIBERATED FROM THE YOKE OF THE GERMANS WALKING IN PROCESSION TO THE THE LIBERATION OF TSARSKOYE SELO (NOW PUSHKIN). THE DAMAGED 
RIVERSIDE SCENE OF AN EPIPHANY SERVICE IN A SUBURB OF DNEPROPETROVSK, FORMER CITY OF STEEL. HISTORIC PALACE OF THE EMPRESS CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 
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WHAT “‘ ENCIRCLEMENT” MEANS: A STRIKING PICTURE OF PART OF THE BATTLEFIELD WEST OF NOVGOROD. AFTER A LARGE GERMAN FORCE HAD BEEN SURROUNDED ON JAN. 20. 
WITH ALL WAYS OF ESCAPE CUT, 15,000 GERMANS WERE KILLED AND 3000 TAKEN PRISONER. (PICTURE BY RADIQ.) 
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ON THE LENINGRAD FRONT: A RADIO PICTURE OF RUSSIAN TANKS AND SUPPLIES A GUN CREW OF THE RED ARMY ATTACKING THE ENEMY IN AN OPEN POSITION NORTH 
MOVING UP, COVERED BY A CAPTURED BIG GERMAN GUN. OF NOVA SOKOLNIKI, WHERE HE WAS HASTILY RETREATING. 


These war pictures are mostly from the Leningrad or Northern Front, where the 
highly successful advance towards the Baltic States is shown in a map on page 186 
of this issue. In the region between Leningrad and Lakes Ilmen and Peipus the 
Germans have been forced back to a distance of 75 miles or more from Leningrad 
and their line of retreat between the Gulf of Finland and Lake Peipus is almost 
entirely blocked by the Russians, who cut the railway leading through it quite early. 
This has left the enemy with only two railways south at no great distance from 
General Meretskov’s army which captured Novgorod, part of the battlefield being 


seen above, and slaughtered Germans who were trapped. Elsewhere on the Russian 
fronts the enemy's reluctance to give up his ill-gotten gains is leading to envelopment 
and disaster, as at Kanev and at Nikopol. The palace of the Empress Catherine I! 
at Tsarskoye Selo (the Tsar's Village) is presumably a view of the Alexandra, built 
by her in 1792-96. Tsarskoye Selo (now named Pushkin) was presented by Peter the 
Great to Catherine, and became the Summer Palace of the Imperial Family. That 
lovely palace had been largely destroyed by the enemy, as have been many of the 
former Tsarist palaces overrun by the German vandals 
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AUSTRALIA’S WOMEN ALSO SERVE—VYING WITH _—qqqe 
BRITAIN’S IN WAR JOBS. “es 
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AUSTRALIAN WOMEN, IN THE MAN SHORTAGE, VIE WiTH THEIR BRITISH SISTERS. HERE 1S A GIRL KEEPER 
AT MELBOURNE’S ZOO CLEANING OUT THE PELICAN’S PEN. 
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ARE, OF COURSE, UBIQUITOUS ON THE LAND. 
TYPICAL LAND GIRL ON HARVEST WORK, 
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A MEMBER OF THE WOMEN’S AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL © ‘ posTIE’? 1S NOW A FAMILIAR SIGHT EVERYWHERE. - 
/ SERVICES, THE “ WANS.”” THEY ARE TRAINED IN EVERY WOMEN HAVE REPLACED MEN IN MOST BRANCHES * 
4 FORM OF WAR ACTIVITY. 2 OF POSTAL WORK. 
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YOUNG MELBOURNE TRAM-CONDUCTRESS 
SMART BROWN UNIFORM AND BEIGE SHIRT. TRAMS 
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IF YOU HAIL A TAXI IN ANY AUSTRALIAN CITY, PROBABLY THE DRIVER Z ‘ AUSTRALIAN WOMEN ARE EVERYWHERE ON THE RAILWAYS. THEY ARE BOOKING- 7 
fi WILL BE A WOMAN. HERE IS A SMART YOUNG TAXI-DRIVER. Ay Fj OFFICE CLERKS, TICKET COLLECTORS, PORTERS.OR CLEANERS, AND SEEM TO ENJOY IT. *> 
EL eS CS OE ee ed 2 ke en ler, RD DE S Oe ee ee ee ee een ae ata EB tad Hh 4 Se Sas Pe eS 
The women of Australia, when their menfolk hastened to the four quarters of the in first aid, air-raid precautions, signalling, map-reading, transport driving, camp 
earth to fight for the Empiro, in no sense dallied when the Home Front needed aid. management and other wartime activities. In fact, Australia's womenfolk vie with 
Our photographs show them in various occupations usually performed by the sterner their sisters in Britain and we cannot find greater words of praise. The Dominion’s 
sex, as railway workers, postwomen, taxi-drivers, tram conductresses, keepers of wild population is only seven million, and there is a significant. move to induce, if possible, 
beasts, etc., in a zoo, and, of course, as land girls, where they are naturally at home. British immigrants and increase the population to twenty millions, to preserve the 


The ‘ Wans,"” members of the Women's Australian National Services, undergo training principle of a “ White Australia.” 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: NEWS ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


MUNITION WAGONS EXPLODE AT A RAILWAY SIDING IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND: THE STATION WAS EXTENSIVELY DAMAGED AND MANY OTHER BUILDINGS WRECKED BY THE BIG 
EXPLOSION. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE AREA AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 


It was.whilst Army and R.A.F. ammunition trucks were being loaded at a north of England railway felt all over the district. A man who arrived on the scene soon after the explosion described how two 
siding that a big explosion ‘occurred which killed at least ten persons, injured about seventy, and or three of the trucks were blown to pieces, whilst others were blazing furiously. An inquiry into the 
caused considerable damage to the railway station and other buildings in the area. The blast was circumstances of the explosion is to be held : 
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A CANADIAN TOY CIRCUS FOR THE SICK CHILDREN OF THE GREAT ORMOND STREET HOSPITAL: SENT IN THIRTEEN SEPARATE PARCELS FROM THE BRITISH COLUMBIA TOYS CLUB 


FOR BLITZ BABIES, THE CIRCUS IS NOW COMPLETE AND ON SHOW IN THE HOSPITAL. 


Last July a parcel from Canada arrived at the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, circus took form and is now set up in the hospital for the children to admire. The idea of sending 
London, and on opening it, it was found to contain toys, but toys which all seemed to be related to this present to Britain originated with Mrs. Flight, of British Columbia, and comes from the British 
one another, yet not complete as a unit. At frequent intervals other parcels arrived, until a complete Columbia Toys Club for Blitz Babies. 
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TWO COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS STRUCK IN ANTICIPATION OF AN ITALIAN VICTORY OVER GREECE IN 1940-41 AND STILL WORN BY MANY ITALIAN SOLDIERS: (L. TO R.) OBVERSE 
AND REVERSE OF FIRST MEDAL ; OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF SECOND MEDAL. 


Followire Mussolini's habit of striking medals in anticipation of a victory—that for his triumphal a map of Greece, with Mussolini's words, “We shall break Greece's back”; Victory astride the 
entry into Cairo is an example !—we show here the obverse and reverse of two medals struck on the Parthenon, with the Fascist slogan “Conquer,” and the dates 1940-41; an Italian soldier bayoneting 
assumption of an Italian victory over Greece in 1940-41. They show (I. to r.) a sword thrust through some kind of beast; a symbol of Victory, with the word “ Victoria” and the dates 1940-4). 
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OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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LORD DECIES. CAPTAIN NORDAHL GRIEG. REAR-ADMIRAL R. K. TURNER. MAJOR-GENERAL H. SCHMIDT. MR. F. w. 1. JOWETT. 
Lord Decies, elected a representative : The Norwegian author and poet, Cap- The officer in command of all amphibi- : During the recent successful landings : The First Commissioner of Works in 
peer for Ireland in 1912, died on : tain Grieg, who was reported missing ous operations in the Marshall Islands by American forces on the Marshall : the first Labour Government, 1924, 
January 31. He had a long and dis- =: after the attack on Berlin during the is Rear-Admiral Ue U.S. Navy. : Islands, those in the Roi Island area : Mr. F.W. Jowett died on February 1, 
tinguished career in the Army and : night of December 2-3, in which he He also commanded the U.S. pla were made by troops of the Fourth = at the ageof80. Started work as a 
was a notable sportsman. In 1918 : took part as a Press observer, is now ous operations which led to the Marine peyeion commanded by Major ; _half-timer ina worsted factory. Chair- 
a member of the Irish Privy Councii, reported killed. He was one of the capture of the Gilbert Islands, as well : General Harry Schmidt, U.S. Marine : manof the Independent Labour Party 
and since 1922 he had been director foremost writers and poets of the as being in command of the firstlandings : whose photograph appears : from 1909-10, 1914-17. Labour M.P. 
_ of the Income Tax Payers’ Society. -— younger Norwegian generation. in the Solomons. bo —.. for West Bradford from 1906-18. 
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TWO AMERICAN ADMIRALS ARE PRESENTED WITH THE INSIGNIA OF THE MOST HONOURABLE ORDER OF THE BATH: REAR-ADMIRAL ALAN G. KIRK (SECOND FROM LEFT) 
AND REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN L. HALL (SECOND FROM RIGHT) IN A GROUP TAKEN AFTER THE PRESENTATION. 


On the evening of Tuesday, February 1, the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. A. V. Alexander, Rear-Admiral Alan G. Kirk, U.S.N.; H.E. Re U.S. Ambassador, the Hon. J. G. Winans i the 
resented Rear-Admiral Alan G. Kirk, U.S.N., and Rear-Admiral John L. Hall, U.S.N., with the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Rt. Hon. A. V. Alexander; Rear-Admiral John L. Hall, U.S.N.; 
nsignia of the Order of the Bath, in the presence of H.E. the U.S. Ambassador, Mr. J. G. and the First Sea Lord, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew B. Cunningham. Standing behind are 
Winant, and many senior British and American naval officers. The ceremony took place in the members of the Board of Admiralty. It will be noted that Admirals Kirk and Hall are wearing 
Fish Room at Admiralty House. Our picture shows (I. to r.; seated) Admiral H. Stark, U.S.N.; the Insignia just presented to them by Mr. Alexander. 
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MR. H. A. JONES. a MR. A. E. HAGG. f MME. YVETTE GUILBERT. MR. HUGH EVAN SMITH. FLIGHT LIEUT. W. TEELING. 
The technical director of the Airspeed " . . . 


The new Air Ministry Director The famous French diseuse, Yvette Chairman of John Haddon and Flight Lieut. William Teeling, the Con- 
Public Relations is Mr. H. A. Jones. Goss pany, now associated ay V » Guilbert, died on February 3 at the Co., Ltd., since 1938, Mr. H. Evan servative and National Government 
who since 1999 has been Civil de Havilland Company, is Mr. A. age of seventy-nine. Born in Paris, Smith died on January 28. He was candidate, defeated Mr. Bruce Dutton 
Liaison Officer in Ottawa with the Hagg, himself a former de Havitiand she was trained for the stage by ; very closely associated with the Briant (ind.) at Bri hton recently by 
U.K. Air Liaison Mission, was official man. Before the war, the Airspeed Landrol and took Paris by storm with | National Advertising Benevolent 14,594 votes to 12, a majority of 
air historian in the 1914-18 War, Company specialised in transport air- her charm and daring. London was Society and was a member of the 1959, thus holding Brighton for the 
transferring from the Wiltshire craft, and they can be reckoned on to soon at her feet, and she became Council for many years. He stood Government. The vacancy arose from 
Regiment to the R.F.C. in 1917. re-enter this field with vigour. world-famous almost overnight. high in the Masonic hierarchy. the retirement of Sir Cooper Rawson. 
ee chalet es 
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SIR RICHARD ACLAND’S GIFT TO THE 
NATION STARTS A CONTROVERSY. 


OF PART OF THE KILLERTON ESTATE, WHOSE RECENT PRESENTATION 
NATION BY SIR RICHARD ACLAND, M.P., AROUSED A CONTROVERSY. 

















AN OLD PACK-HORSE BRIDGE AT ALLERFORD, SOMERSET, PART OF THE ACLAND # 73 
ESTATES AND TYPICAL OF THE COUNTRYSIDE THEY COMPRISE. ; 4& 
= 


a RICHARD ACLAND, thirty-seven-year-old M.P. for Barnstaple, and founder 
of the Common Wealth movement, who recently formally handed over to the 
National Trust the 16,000 acres of beautiful West Country property which comprise 
his Killerton Estate and his Holnicote Estate, running from Exeter, in South Devon, 


\NOTHER PART OF THE HOLNICOTE ESTATE THE HAMLET OF TIVINGTON KNOWLE 
THE HOLNICOTE ESTATE RUNS DOWN TO MEET THE SEA NORTH OF PORLOCK 




















A VIEW OF LOVELY SELWORTHY, A VILLAGE ON THE HOLNICOTE ESTATE, INCLUDED © 
IN THE 16,000 ACRES SIR RICHARD HAS HANDED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST. 





PART OF THE VILLAGE OF BOSSINGTON, ON THE HOLNICOTE ESTATE, WHICH ALSO INCLUDES, 
AMONG LOVELY SCENERY, THE VILLAGES OF SELWORTHY, ALLERFORD, AND LUCCOMBE 





to the coast of the Bristol Channel 
north of Poriock, was presenting the 
Trust with the greatest single gift it 
had ever received. Also, he was show- 
ing the courage of his own convictions, 
for, in words he used at the ceremony, 
he said it had been his growing con- 
viction in these last years * that we 
have now reached such a point in his- 
tory that the private ownership of 
large properties of all kinds, including 
large Tanded estates, is impeding the 
Christian and economic development 
of our country."’ Sir Richard's gift 
to the nation was followed by a letter 
to ‘‘ The Times"’ by Lord Herbert, 
suggesting that the gift was an attempt 
by the donor to rid himself of the 
burden of his estate, and concluding 

** That a young man should thus lightly 
get rid of his responsibilities, and there- 
by save expenses, is not a matter for 
congratulation.’' An immediate reply 
to this innuendo came from Dr. G. M 

Trevelyan, chairman of the Estates 
Committee of the National Trust, who 
-wrote that ‘‘ No one with knowledge of 
the facts could challenge Sir Richard's 
generosity or could possibly suppose 
that his gift to the Trust relieves him 
of heavy burdens."’ Sir Richard him- 
self also wrote to ‘The Times,” 
pointing out that, so far from relieving 
himself of a burden, he might have 
received last year ‘something between 
£350,000 and £500,000 over and above 

all liabilities whatsoever 








a SIR RICHARD ACLAND, M.P., FOUNDER OF THE 
COMMON WEALTH MOVEMENT, AND HIS WIFE 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AS AN ARTIST AND AN ETCHER: R¢ 














“ PUSSY BEFORE GOING TO BED”; THE THREE CHILDREN, WITH THE NURSE, BEING BATHED. y $7 “ALBERT AND VICTORIA PLAYING WITH THEIR TOYS."’ JAN. 1842. 
; VR. INCT. AND ALBERT DEL. SIZE OF ORIGINAL, 6 IN. WIDE. 


9-4-1843. SIZE OF ORIGINAL, 8 IN. WIDE. 














Videltesute - | 
~&2 } 


2” hat 








2 “PRINCESS VICTORIA AS A BABY IN ARMS LOOKING 
+ AT A PARROT"; VR. DEL. AND SCLT. 22-2-1841. 
5 SIZE OF ORIGINAL, 4 IN. WIDE. 








 % 
“VICTORIA JUN. FEBRUARY 10, 1843''; VR. 26-22-1843. SIZE OF ORIGINAL, 7 IN. WIDE ¥ 
A large volume bearing the inscription ‘ Etchings by VR. and A" contains | 
eighty-two original etchings by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, dated 1840-1845. | 
Among the most interesting are those done by the late Queen of her children, | 
and various studies of animals and other subjects after Landseer—an artist much 


AN ETCHING OF A CHILD, AFTER NATURE; VR. 1840. ee 
SIZE OF ORIGINAL, 5 IN. WIDE. 








“VICTORIA BEING FED FROM A BOTTLE”’; VR. DEL. 
23-8-1841. SIZE OF ORIGINAL, 4 IN. WIDE. 








“VICTORIA ON JAN. 1, 1844, IN THE COSTUME OF THE LATE PRINCESS ROYAL ; 
AFTER WEST"; VR. DEL. FEB. 1844. SIZE OF ORIGINAL, 8 IN. WIDE. 


admired and conscientiously studied by Victoria. Prince Albert, a much bolder 
etcher than the Queen, whose work is, for the most part, a little timid, is 
represented by such studies as ‘‘ The Picture of a Woman Cripple, after Landseer,"’ 
‘ Eagles’ Heads,"’ “ Pigeons,"" etc. A small number of etchings have been done 
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1840 AND 1848. 





















































r “EOS ASLEEP”; VR. DEL. 1840 AND SCLT. 1841. SIZE OF ORIGINAL, 4 IN. HIGH. “HEAD OF A DACHSHUND"; ALBERT DEL. AND SCLT.. 4-10-1840. 7 
4 SIZE OF ORIGINAL, 3} IN. HIGH. 
qi “ EAGLES’ HEADS"’; ALBERT, 28-8-1841. AFTER ye Zy 
Ph PORTRAIT OF A TERRIER: VR. DEL. ALBERT H. CARRACCI. SIZE OF ORIGINAL, 8 IN. HIGH. J{ “ALFRED, IN A SAILOR SUIT, BY THE SEA"; VR. DEL. | 
. I1-9-1840. SIZE OF ORIGINAL, 4 IN. WIDE. j * 29-12-1848. SIZE OF ORIGINAL, 4 IN. WIDE. P i 
| OE TE AE OS EO AD EE PE Ee OE 
































7 
Islay as ; 
| neutere 
Se peice B40 — 
GRO Egger epaaRRCemEaEe © gr pag rg ee Aapeeenaennenenmeranaas PE 
” “ CAIRNACH,” A SKYE TERRIER ; VR. SCLT. JANUARY 1843, ALBERT DEL. RATURE; WR, 0 <¢ “ VICTORIA PLAYING WITH CARDS"; VR. DEL. 12-1-1842 ? 
‘ SIZE OF ORIGINAL, 6 IN. WIDE. em are a 4 ORIGINAL, |} SIZE OF ORIGINAL, 4 IN. HIGH. 


at the top of a bluff, was worked by Leopold, King af the Belgians, at 
Buckingham Palace on February 20, 1841. The leather folio binding enclosing 


by Queen Victoria in collaboration with her Royal Consort, and one, of two trees | 
this interesting collection was made by Bignell, of Piccadilly, and the etchings | 


were formerly the property of Princess Marie Louise. They are believed to be 


the only ones in existence, and were given by Mr. Joseph Coles, of Clevedon, 
Somerset, to Red Cross Sales, 15, Old Bond Street, W.1!, the depét where gifts 
of old gold, silver, jewels and works of art are received 
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LIFE OF A CLOUD. 


.* OUDS rise under their own steam. Warm air, wet or dry, will rise; we know 
it does so in a room or a theatre, but in the open air it does not get very 
far, because it is so quickly cooled by the colder air. The higher the cooler. The warm 
air is robbed of half a degree of its heat for every vard of its ascent, so that if 
it started with a surplus of one degree over the surrounding ground it would get up only 
230 vards and then stop. It would require a surplus of 45 degrees to lift it up 
10,000 vards, and such conditions can exist nowhere on the earth. How comes it, then, 
that clouds, like the high cirrus, make their way up and up till they come knocking at 
the gates of the stratosphere ? The answer is that clouds are not dry, warm air, but moist, 
filled with the water vapour which is their steam-engine. 

When the cloud is on the brink of losing its lift, it condenses its steam into 
droplets of water, and so reduces its own volume. In short, it compresses itself by shedding 
some of its moisture. Air, when compressed, warms up, as anyone knows who has 
handled a bicycle pump; so the cloud escapes with a loss of only about half a 
degree instead of one degree of its original warmth 
for a 100-yards rise, and so can go up a step higher, 
seeking surroundings suitable for its upward flight. 
In a general way it stops, or pauses, when it reaches a 
level where its own temperature matches that of the 
surrounding air. In the most favourable circum- 
stances it may get up to 26,000 ft., the height of 
the high cirrus. In India the high cumulus can 
reach 20,000 ft. in suunmer. The most familiar cloud 
in temperate latitudes is the cumulus, the *‘ wool- 
pack ” or “ cauliflower’’ cloud of summer. We are 
indebted to Mrs. A. C. Douglas for a ready illustra- 
tion of its birth. Her opportunities of observing 
the birth and growth of clouds, and their behaviour 
in varying conditions, have been gained as a ’plane 
pilot, and to aeroplane pilots in the war the know- 
ledge of changing cloud formations, what to expect 
and what to avoid, is imperative. 

Cumulus clouds are, in behaviour, convection 
clouds ; that is to say, masses of air conveyed up- 
wards by the circumstances of their nature and 
surroundings. Wind and the earth’s surface are their 
sponsors. If the wind is blowing cold over uneven 
ground, with cold air above it, the appearance of cloud 
may be delayed, but sooner or later the cloud will 
spring up, because the ground is warmer, or becomes 
warmer, in some places than in others. It will be 
warmer over a town, cooler over a wood, warmer over 
a sunlit patch of corn. As the day progresses, and 


as the wind permits, bubbles of warm air will rise from THE COMMON CUMULUS OR WOOL-PACK CLOUD, WHICH RISES BY CON- 
CONDENSATION AND 
OF ITS VOLUME. 


VECTION, GAINING HEIGHT BY 
COMPRESSION 


favoured places, and presently their existence will be 
manifested in the triple process of rising, of stopping 
for condensation, of getting going 
again, which is signalised by the 
birth of clouds. 

So it happens often on one of those 
cloudless mornings when, though at 
first the sky is clear, small cloudlets 
will appear, and then, collecting others, 
take their place in a general assembly. 
The early bubbles—the small cumulus 

have a short life, about 20 minutes. 
The larger masses may drift about for 
hours. But all convection clouds share 
a like fate. They never remain the 
same for a moment. As soon as they 
are fully developed they begin to 
decay, mostly from the top, sometimes 
from the bottom. If fluffy at the top, they, are still 
forming ; if dissolving, the edges are hard and ragged. 
It has been noted that those growing upward fast 
come to an equally rapid end. The wind imparts 
a slow, counter-clockwise rotation to them. 

Other points in their natural history are that a 
mass of air, briskk\y driven against the side of a hill 
or mountain, may be made to climb up the hillside, and 
so compelled to reach its condensation point prema- 
turely. As a compromise, it forms a cloud above or 
on the hill-top, a so-called orographic cloud. In hilly 
or mountainous country there will occur a particular 
development of the hill-top cloud. In Engiand, and 
more particularly in the Pennines, about Cross Fell, 
what are called lenticular clouds are born as the result 
of eddies in the lee of the mountainside. The wind- 
impelled mass of air flowing rapidly downwards re-forms 
itself into waves, and we may go to a swiftly-flowing 
brook for an illustration of what happens. A_ brook 
flowing over a rough bed marks the obstacles not so 
much by the piling up of water above them, as by the 
hollows forming just beyond them. In this way 
stationary or standing waves are created. It is these 
standing or stationary waves in the flowing and descend- 
ing air current which form the lenticular clouds on the 
erests of the waves. They take their name from their 
lentil or lens-like appearance, with sharp general out- 
lines, but revealing on close examination an ordered 
structure of cloudlets similar to high cumulus. The 
main body appears nearly, or quite, stationary, 

Many other forms of cloud besides the cauliflower cumulus are classified, such as the 
pimbus, a dense layer of dark, shapeless cloud with ragged edges, from which steady 
rain or snow usually falls: the cumulo nimbus, the thunder cloud, shower cloud; great 
masses rising in the form of mountains or towers or anvils, and from their base showers 
of rain, hail or snow usually fall; cirrus and lenticular. These are units; the remainder, 
cirro stratus, cirro cumulus, alto cumulus, alto stratus, strato cumulus refer to groups of 
clouds that appear to be arranged in horizontal layers or sheets. 

For example, strato cumulus describes large lumpy masses or rolls of dull grey cloud 
frequently covering the whole sky in winter. Sometimes this cloud-form has the appearance 
of great rolls of cloud arranged in parallel lines (by the wind). 

Cirrus is readily recognisable in the wispy clouds of delicate appearance and the 
most varied forms, from those of feathers to mare's tails-—-which, notwithstanding their 
apparent fragility, are voluminous, and may be 60 miles long. The observation of the 
shapes and changing aspects of the clouds is of service to the man on the ground, because 
enables him to become in a modified way his own meteorological forecaster. But to 
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iirman who lives among the clouds it is indispensable, because none can predict 
beforehand a change of weather that may be sprung on the airman in a 
Phe knowledgeable observation of clouds is his guide to teach him what to 


few minutes 
EK. S. Grew 
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LENTICULAR CLOUDS ARISING FROM EDDIES IN THE LEE OF HILLS OR MOUNTAINS. 





A CORRUGATED SHEET OF HIGH CUMULUS; THE CLOUDS ROLLED INTQ, 
LINES BY THE WIND, 
+ 


Photographs by courtesy of Mrs. A. C. Douglas and the publishers, John Murray. 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


i goes without saying that in ‘“‘ Elders and Betters,’’ by I. Compton-Burnett 

(Gollancz ; 9s. 6d.), we have the author’s usual family conversation-piece ; and it is 
the usual conversation, everyone talking in the same stiff, peculiar and mannered style, with 
the same dry and disconcerting wit. And as usual, against all appearances, there is 
a good deal of action—even melodramatic action—only one feels it would be wrong to give 
that away. So what is one reduced to ? 

Well, at least it is possible to give some idea of the outline. The Donnes have 
moved into a new house, to be near Mr. Donne’s two sisters—one married with a 
family, the other, who lives with them, a stately invalid under sentence of death. It is 
easy to imagine what a Compton-Burnett invalid can do in the way of exploiting, within 
the family, her own approaching demise ; but the moving-in scene is just as good and 
frightful in its own way. And the scene in which the joint households find themselves— 
or think they find themselves—thirteen at table. Benjamin Donne being a widower, his 
house is ruled by his daughter Anna, who might be taken for a rough diamond, and who 
is certainly rough. The doomed Aunt Sukey, wanting 
a change from her sister’s rather blunted household, 
takes up with Anna, and—I fear we must leave the plot 
at that point. There is a lot about money in it, and 
it concludes with the usual welter of engagements, 
as random and surprising as Miss Compton-Burnett’s 
engagements usually are. Perhaps they are more like 
life on that account. 

This brief sketch will hardly persuade anyone to read 
the novel. But Miss Compton-Burnett has long since 
acquired her following, which needs no persuasion ; and 
readers who were not attracted before will remain for 
ever outside. This writer should review her own books. 
It would be intensely interesting to know what she 
has to say about them. 

Everything else on my list is, in comparison, child’s 
play. For sheer pleasantness, I recommend * Winter 
Quarters,” by Pamela Hansford Johnson (Collins ; 
8s. 6d.). It is about an anti-tank regiment dumped 
down on the Kentish village of Christenhurst, and 
almost all the people in it, both soldiers and civilians, 
are highly likeable. Even the one or two definitely 
odious figures are rather likeable. Yet no one seems too 
good to be true. There is a great deal of incident, but, 
as you would expect, no real plot. Philip Strutt and 
his wife are happily married. Captain Pickering’s very 
young sister has been jilted. Victor Tawney, a rich 
young man kept in the ranks by dread of responsi- 
bility, is besotted on Gillie Eagles, the publican’s wife 
and local siren. The odious Lilley strikes a brother- 
officer at a dance, with half-a-dozen men looking on. 
And there are other little miseries, entanglements, and 
crossings in love. And it all ends well, 
or not too badly, or better than you 
would expect. Pamela Hansford John- 
son has the gift of story-telling, and she 
has abundant kindness and humour. 

** Myra Carrol,’’ by Noel Streatfeild 
(Collins ; 8s, 6d.), too, is very readable, 
though less lively and attractive. Its 
heroine has been a famous beauty from 
birth : ** Isn’t she lovely ? ” was prac- 
tically her cradle song. And she has 
great intensity of feeling, which she is 
afraid of because people suffer through 
their affections. Her loveliness gives her 
the freedom of a superficial world of en- 
joyment—an exciting world in its way 
—and after an early shock and a ** safe ’’ marriage with 
dull, stuttering Andrew, she lets herself drift back into 
it. Till she falls in love after all, and has to choose be- 
tween home and happiness. 

** Grigg in Retirement,”’ by H. B. Cresswell (Faber 
and Faber; 9s. 6d.), has much more originality. Do 
not suppose that the old gentleman has really retired ; 
he may think he has—to some extent—but others act 
on the idea at their peril. No, he is back among the 
bricks and mortar, running his own and other people’s 
business, dabbling in local government, commenting on 
life and the building trade in his racy style, and so far 
from finished that he even conceives a tendre for a fair 
client. I recommend Mr. Cresswell to those who want a 
change, and who like to see the wheels going round. 

Mr. Le Grand Cannon, Jnr., is American, as you 
would perhaps expect. He writes about a pioneer and 
his ‘“‘ woman”’ (as she is persistently called) in New 
Hampshire in the 1770’s. Whit and Melissa fall in love 
when they’ are both very young; for a number of 
reasons, of which her father is the chief, they can't 
stay in Kettleford, and as they have no money, there 
is only one way. The start is hard, especially for a 
woman, but they come through all right. ‘ Look to 
the Mountain ”’ (Cassell; 12s. 6d.) has the charm of 
simplicity and good feeling— and, besides, we all 
like pioneers. 

** Pathfinders,” by Cecil Lewis (Peter Davies ; gs. 6d.), 
brings us back to the present with a jerk. A bomber crew 
sets out to raid Germany. The men are a team, they are 


CONSEQUENT 
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as close and intimate, in a sense, as men could be—yet they know nothing about each 
other. But Mr. Cecil Lewis tells us about each one of them: the English Wing Commander, 
the American, the New Zealander, the Canadian, the Cockney, the Jew. All on their 
way together to destruction. This is an easy kind of novel to write ; there is no great strain 
either on the writer's creative power or on the reader's sympathy—and here our sympathies 
are engaged in advance. I should not rank * Pathfinders "’ very high in its species. 

‘Word Without End,” by Reyner Barton (Chapman and Hall; 8s. 6d.), falls into 
two. First we have Dr. and Mrs. Lacey while their children are small; they are anxious 
parents, eager to do the very best, worried by those less endearing traits which they hope 
the little ones will ‘* grow out of.””. And just at the moment Mrs. Lacey has been upset 
by a ‘* poison-pen " letter. She says nothing, but in turn upsets the whole household. In 
the second part, England is at war and the Lacey children in uniform. They have grown 
up quite satisfactorily. Mrs. Lacey does not like the war—but who does? This sequel 
seems to have a thin connection with the first part, but Mr. Barton is pleasant reading. 

And then *‘ An Eye for a Tooth,” by Dornford Yates (Ward Lock; 9s. 6d.). This 
is a Chandos story—about a murder in Austria, and how Mansel found the body and set out 
with his two friends to investigate. No ‘ political slant "'—only a wicked Duke, a beauti- 
ful, oppressed woman, and plenty of danger and excitement, Mr. Dornford Yates can be relied 
on for speed, hard knocks, and everything a story of this type should possess. K. Joun 
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FcAce OCs Perrens... 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 








The spirit of the Regiment is based on pride in its 
past achievements and intense loyalty to tradition. 
The same character distinguishes Highland Queen 
Grand Liqueur, wherein are blended choice fine- 
flavoured whiskies which make this outstandingly 
fine product most fitting for discerning palates. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 
Distilleries : 


Glen Moray -Glenlivet, Morayshire, 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 
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The Queers Royal Regiment (west surrey ) EY & 
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Raised in 1661, it was originally called the Tangier Regiment or First a a 
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Tangerines. It became the Queen Dowager's Regiment after the 
death of Charles Il; the Queen’s Own Regiment in 1727; Queen's 
(Second) Royal Regiment of Foot in 1751; and the Queen’s Royal [> ~ 
Regiment (West Surrey) in 1881. ed 
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The Air-Sea Rescue crew are waiting, ready 
bes Presently, perhaps, a message . . . Plane 


down in ‘ditch’... An urgent rescue job to do 


¢¢ ; 33 
Naval Occasions . . . Meanwhile conversation turns to memories 


wih wha of the Royal Navy is to remain seated when drinking the 
Royal Toast. This privilege is a reminder of the days of the old 
wooden walls where quarters were frequently so cramped that officers 
and men could not stand up without bumping their heads! Thequarters | 
are vastly improved today but the jealously guarded privilege remains. 


Schweppes 


% Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product—but | The Silen t Sports Car 
Schweppes quality will return with victory. 


Table Waters 


famous since 1790 





silent sports car. 








of peace-time thrills, sport and speed and motor- 


ing gossip . . . and inevitably, to Bentley the 
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BENTLEY 





BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD. CONDUIT ST:LONDON, W.1. Mayfair 4412 





STOP THAT 
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INHALANT 
For the safe, quick, 


pleasant relief of 


Colds and Catarrh 
Breathe the Vapour 


OF all Chemists 2/3 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 








Gnd» ADAGES N°l4 
A bird in the hand is 


as Adi», worth two in the 
ug: bush but athorn in the 
hand is no joke when 
gardening. ANDY 
Garden Gloves 
afford complete protection against 
cuts and scratches. They’re tough, 
yet pliable, and won’t dry hard after 
wetting or washing. 

** These are the gloves 

have heard about.’ 

2/@ per pair fromall tron- 
mongers and Stores, or direct 
2/® post free. (State size ( 
and send | coupon per pair) i 


Tedson Thernisy & Co., 
Rechdale - 
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GARDEN GLOVES 
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10 Downing Street is so modest in 
character that it is difficult to realise that from 
‘No. 10’ come decisions affecting the whole 
Nation (and often the rest of the World). 
Downing Street takes its name from Sir 
George Downing, Bart., who built No. ro in 
the 17th Century. His dining-room may 
well have been the now famous Cabinet Room. 
Britain’s enduring confidence in her leaders 
calls to mind what millions throughout the 
world say of Champion Plugs, “ There’s 
Dependability for you!” 


CLEAN PLUGS SAVE 
PETROL AND IMPROVE 
ENGINE PERFORMANCE 





SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 














KERFOOTS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


embody the manufacturing 
experience of over 80 years 
e 


VAPEX 
relieves Colds 


CALCIUM-D 
for Calcium Defictency 


COMPRESSED DRUGS 


Tablets of every description. 
MEDICATED PASTILLES 
for Throat and Chest Affections 
Civilian supplies strictly limited. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley - Lancashire 
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BETTER | KITCHENS 2x 
PARKINSON GAS COOKER. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Ansons with Coastal Command ¥ 
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@ Lancasters attacking the Mohne Dam 
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The technical knowledge 
in this wide organisation 
will be utilised to the 
advantage of British 
Trade after the war 


HAWKER SiODELEY AIRCRAFT COMPAN Y LIiMIiwteéobo. 
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Good work ... Good whisky 


Born 1820—still going strong 





